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millions was raised in Great Britain. In 1765 and
1766 the revenue actually paid into the French
Treasury did not amount to fifteen millions sterling.
Yet the taxes were so devised and collected that the
French people, it was generally acknowledged, were
much more oppressed by taxes than the people of
Great Britain. " France, however, is certainly the great
Empire in Europe which, after that of Great Britain,
enjoys the mildest and most indulgent government 1"
Smith had not only diagnosed the disease; his French
studies and his friendship with enlightened men like
Turgot, Quesnai, and Morellet had enabled him to
propose remedies. " The finances of France," he
observes in the second chapter of his fifth book,
"seem in their present state to admit of three very
obvious reformations." First, he would abolish the
faille and the capitation, balancing the loss by in-
creasing the number of mngtiemes or land-tax. Second,
"by rendering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the
taxes upon tobacco, and all the different customs and
excises, uniform in all the different parts of the king-
dom, those taxes might be levied at much less expense,
and the interior commerce of the kingdom might be
rendered as free as that of England." Thirdly, by
subjecting all taxes to the immediate inspection and
direction of government, the exorbitant profits of the
farmers-general might be added to the revenue of the
State. But, he adds, with the same scepticism that
colours his view of the prospects of Free Trade in
England, the opposition arising from the private
interests of individuals would probably be effectual in
preventing all three parts of the scheme of reforma-
tion. Yet half a century after the appearance of the